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its being sustained by a concurrence of motives. He would instance
the prevalent custom in society of avoiding the name of a recently
deceased person when speaking to his or her very near relatives.
For his own part he felt the disinclination very strongly, on the
ground that it was too direct under the circumstances, and that a
euphemism was more appropriate. Probably others felt the same,
and he and they followed a savage custom for totally different
reasons to that by which the savage was principally governed.
Dr. E. B. TYLOR remarked that Mr. Frazer's original and in-
genious treatment of the evidence must materially advance the
study of animistic funeral customs. His theory of the connexion
of purification by water or fire with attempts to bar the return of
ghosts deserved, and would doubtless receive, the careful considera-
tion of anthropologists. Dr. Tylor adduced from Mr, Yarrow's
paper on Mortuary Customs a case of water burial carried out for
the purpose of preventing the return of harmful ghosts. With
regard to the entrance of the person supposed dead by the roof, he
called attention to the fact that such entrance is adopted in some
districts as a symbolic rite, perhaps indicating descent from heaven,
which might possibly be the explanation of the Roman practice.
Dr. Tylor concluded by expressing his satisfaction at the excellent
results of Mr. Frazer's study of classical authors, not as mere
ancient texts, but as repertories of real facts full of anthropological
value.
Mr. F. T. HALL suggested that the idea of water as a barrier
between the dead and the living might have originated with the
primitive and indeed general belief that the souls of the departed
are not at rest until they have passed to the other side of some great
water, now referred to as " the river of death ". The Chaldeans
made their dead cross a mysterious sea, the Egyptian dead navi-
gated across the infernal Nile; the Greeks and Romans had their
Styx, over which the soul could not be ferried until proper funeral
rites had been performed with the body, the unburied wandering
on this side of these waters for twelve months before being allowed
to cross. Even the waters of the firmament were considered to be
interposed between earth and heaven. The general idea was that
the earth, the abode of the living, was encompassed by water over
which the dead souls had to pass before they reached the place of
rest, and that until water was interposed between the dead and the
living the soul could not be at rest and was apt to wander through
the earth.
Mr. BEAUFORT observed that there was at all events one modern
nation where water was not supposed to restrict the movements of
ghosts, namely, Japan. On the evening that the speaker entered
Nagasaki the Japanese were celebrating the annual return of the
dead to visit the living. All the tombs were lighted by pretty